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The references in the following bibliography from the literature on 
exceptional children are classified as follows: publications concerned 
with (1) subnormal and backward children, (2) behavior and prob- 
lem cases, (3) superior and gifted children, (4) the blind and partially 
seeing, (5) crippled children, (6) deaf and hard-of-hearing children, 
(7) delicate children, (8) speech defectives, and (9) general refer- 
ences. The references in the first three of these classifications were 
compiled and annotated by Dr. Hildreth; those in the fourth to the 
eighth classifications, inclusive, by Dr. Martens. Each of the two 
compilers supplied general references. 


SUBNORMAL AND BACKWARD CHILDREN! 


214. ADLERBLUM, YETTA. ‘“‘A Demonstration Class for Dull Children,” Edy- 
cational Method, XIV (October, 1934), 23-30. 
Mentally retarded children of elementary-school age from ungraded classes in 
New York City were organized into a demonstration class for Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Methods of selecting the children and the program for 
training are described in detail. 


215. BERRY, CHARLES Scott. ‘Helping the Mentally Retarded Child,” Na- 
tion’s Schools, XIII (May, 1934), 27-32. 
Provisions for mentally retarded children, who constitute 2 per cent of all chil- 
dren enrolled in the public schools, include special classes, modified special 
classes, and individual programs. The latter two provisions are most suitable 
for small towns and rural districts. 


216. BRADWAY, KATHERINE P. ‘Paternal Occupational Intelligence and Men- 
tal Deficiency,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XIX eer ton 1035), 
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t See also Item 368 in the list of selected references appearing in thie May, 1935, num-': 


ber and Item 366 in the May, 1936, number of the School Review. (i 
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ences that are varied, satisfying, and complete for present livin, ing 
and that give promise for future development; (6) experiences and 
activities ‘that provide for developing powers of discrimination, 
judgment, self*reliance, self-control, etc.; (c) experiences and activi- 
ties that provide understanding Hatieal enyitonment through 
firsthand contacts with living creatures, plant life, and nature in 
general; (d) experiences aleve thatprovide for understand- 
ing the man-made environment through firsthand contacts with 
community possibilities; (e) expe iences and activities that open up 
interests in music, literature, and é ar (f) experiences and activities 
that provide for free, spontaneous speectrand language development 
under guidance and direction; (g) experiences:and activities that pro- 
vide for social development through stan ie playing, and 
working together; (h) experiences and activities that provide for 
free, unhampered physical development under guidance. ; and direc- 
tion; (2) experiences that provide for the habit of being happy; and 
(7) experiences that provide for the habit of successful accomplish- 
ment at higher and higher levels of attainment. 
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The Minnesota Occupational Scale was used in classifying the occupations of 
the fathers of 439 feeble-minded children in the New Jersey Training School for 
Backward Children, at Vineland. A negative correlation was found between 
intelligence quotient and paternal occupational status. 


BUDLONG, BERNICE. ‘‘Meeting the Needs of the Underprivileged Girl,” 
Practical Home Economics, XIII (September, 1935), 251-52. 


A home-economics program offered in junior high school was developed to meet 
the needs of girls for whom the traditional academic program is unsuited. 


Burt, Cyrit. The Subnormal Mind. London: Oxford University Press, 
1935. Pp. vili+368. 
Includes descriptions of mentally deficient, backward, delinquent, and neurotic 
cases and gives recommendations for educational treatment. 


FRANDSEN, ARDEN N. ‘Mechanical Ability of Morons,” Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, XIX (August, 1935), 371-78. 
The Minnesota Mechanical Assembly Test was used for the classification of 
feeble-minded boys in an institution for defectives. The hundred moron boys 
tested were inferior in mechanical ability as a group. Above a certain mental 
level there was little correlation between mechanical ability and intelligence. 


HEGGE, THORLEIF G. “Results of Remedial Reading at the Middle Moron 
Level: A Case Study,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XTX (July, 1935), 
128-34. 

A case study of a boy of low-grade foreign background and of moron intelligence 
level. Three years’ intensive work was carried on with special attention to 
reading. 

KELLY, ELIZABETH M. “The Improvement of Reading in Special Classes 
for Mentally Retarded Children,” Training School Bulletin, XXXI 
(February, 1935), 186-01. 

Achievement tests revealed that there were many non-readers among six- 
teen hundred subnormal school-age children. The lower the mental age, the 
higher the percentage of non-reading. 

LANDELL, CATHERINE. ‘Why Ignore the Problem of the Subnormal 
Child?” American School Board Journal, XCI (August, 1935), 24-25. 


A plea for better educational provision for subnormal children in the public 
schools. Special classes are recommended. 


LONGWELL, S. GERALDINE. “Influence of Muscle Training on Birth- 


injured Mentally Deficient Children,” Pedagogical Seminary and Jour- 
nal of Genetic Psychology, XLVI (June, 1935), 349-70. 

At the New Jersey Training School for Backward Children, Vineland, New 
Jersey, ten mentally deficient children receiving therapy for motor handicaps 
due to birth injury were compared with ten control cases not treated. At the 
end of the training period the treated group gained 25 per cent in motor con- 
trol; the non-treated, 15 per cent. 
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McEtwer, Epna Wits. “The Constructive Ability of 150 Subnormal 
Children,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XTX (January, 1935), 25-26. 
A jigsaw puzzle was used in comparing the constructive ability of retarded 
children of varying chronological ages but of the same mental levels. Success 
increased with chronological age. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. Organiza- 
tion and Administration of Special Education Classes for the Orthogenic 
Backward. Department of Public Instruction Bulletin 85. Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania: State Department of Public Instruction, 1935. Pp. 92. 
The principles basic to special-class organization, administration, and instruc- 
tion for atypical and retarded children are formulated for the guidance of 
teachers and administrators of special classes in Pennsylvania. 


SEARS, RicHARD. ‘‘Characteristics and Trainability of a Case of Special 
Reading Disability at the Moron Level,” Journal of Juvenile Research, 
XIX (July, 1935), 135-45. 

A report on a moron boy with special reading disability. The results of the 
special training are evaluated, and limits of trainability in reading are suggested. 


STEWART, RutH Axrorp. “Dedicated to the Low I.Q.,” English Journal, 
XXIV (March, 1935), 204-7. 


An experiment in modifying the first-term English course for a class of boys 
with low intelligence quotients in a high school in Newark, New Jersey. 


WALKER, MARGARET M. A Study of High School Failures. Philadelphia: 
Temple University, 1935. Pp. x+114. 
Forty-four per cent of a group of pupils who failed in high-school subjects 
were below normal in intelligence, whereas 11 per cent of a non-failure control 
group were below average. Other differences and similarities in the groups are 
summarized. Conclusions from other studies on the same topic are included. 


WILDER, H. HUNTER, and STOWELL, GERALDINE. “Instruction in Band 
Music to Mentally Deficient Children,” Proceedings and Addresses of 
the Fifty-ninth Annual Session of the American Association on Mental 
Deficiency, 1935, pp. 415-22. 

Mentally deficient children to be given instruction in band music were selected 
by means of adaptability tests. Instruction was adapted to the players, who 
had a median intelligence quotient of 57. 


BEHAVIOR AND PROBLEM CASES 


Atwoop, BARTLETT S., and SHIDELER, E. H. “Social Participation and 
Juvenile Delinquency,” Sociology and Social Research, XVIII (May- 
June, 1934), 436-41. 

A study undertaken to determine the degree of previous social participation in 
a group of one hundred delinquent boys. 
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231. BAKER, Harry J., and TRAPHAGEN, VIRGINIA. The Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment of Behavior-Problem Children. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. 
Pp. xiv-+304. 
Makes a plea for attention to behavior problems among children, with special 
emphasis on. milder forms of problem behavior. Types of behavior problems 
are listed, and methods of treatment are outlined. 


232. BELL, Marjorie. “The Care of Delinquent Children in Tulsa, Oklahoma: 
Report of a Survey.”’ New York: National Probation Association, 1934. 
Pp. 50 (mimeographed). 
A survey of provisions for delinquent children in Tulsa undertaken for the 
purpose of bringing about reorganization for more satisfactory handling of 
cases of juvenile delinquency. 


233. Davipson, Marton. “The Relationship of Adjustment Status of Child 
Guidance Clinic Cases to Age, Mental Capacity, and School Placement,” 
Journal of Juvenile Research, X1X (July, 1935), 160-70. 


Problem children who showed the best response to guidance undertaken by the 
California Bureau of Juvenile Research were those below fifteen years of age, 
those of normal or superior intelligence, and those with school placement below 
Grade VII but in harmony with mental age. 


234. The Delinquent Child and the Institution. Division Publication No. 1. 
Albany, New York: State of New York Division of Administration of 
State Institutions, 1935. Pp. 76. 


A pamphlet comprised of reports made at a conference on work with delinquent 
children in New York State institutions. A bibliography on the general topic 
is appended. 


235. DurEA, Mervin A. “A Survey of the Extent and Nature of Offenses Com- 
mitted by Delinquent Boys,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XTX (April, 
1935), 62-74. 
An analysis of 1,148 offenses committed by 368 boys in an institution for juve- 
nile delinquents. The most common offenses were stealing, incorrigibility, 
burglary, truancy, and larceny. A negative correlation was found between 
seriousness of offense and incidence. 


236. DUREA, Mervin A. ‘Mental and Social Maturity in Relation to Certain 
Indicators of the Degree of Juvenile Delinquency,” Child Devlopment, 
VI (June, 1935), 154-60. 


A study of the relation between delinquency and mental and social maturity 
in a group of 365 delinquent white boys committed to a boy’s industrial school. 
The mean intelligence quotient of the group was 86.8. Results from a develop- 
mental age scale showed the group to be less socially than mentally retarded. 
The degree of mental and social maturity bore little relation to the degree of 
delinquency. 
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Facts about Juvenile Delinquency—lIts Prevention and Treatment. Bureau 
Publication No. 215. Washington: United States Children’s Bureau, 
1935 (revised). Pp. vi+44. 

The topics treated include the nature and the extent of juvenile delinquency, 
preventive programs, treatment of delinquency cases in the community by 
agencies and institutions. 


. FENTON, Norman, and OTuHers. The Delinquent Boy and the Correctional 


School. Claremont, California: Claremont Colleges Guidance Center, 
TOSh EL Os roe: 

A description of the Whittier State School for delinquent boys. Includes a his- 
tory of the development of the school, a statistical analysis of characteristics 
of four hundred boys, and a discussion of academic and vocational education 
problems in a correctional institution. 


ForEMAN, Pavut B. “The Administration of Juvenile Male Delinquency 
Cases in the Courts of Oregon,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XIX 
(July, 1935), 121-27. 

In thirty-four of thirty-six counties in Oregon local responsibility for adminis- 
tration of juvenile male delinquency cases rests with the county judge. Implica- 
tions of this fact are discussed. 


HEALY, WILLIAM; BRONNER, AUGUSTA F.; and SHIMBERG, Myra E. ‘“‘The 

Close of Another Chapter in Criminology,” Mental Hygiene, XIX 
(April, 1935), 208-22. 
A study similar to that reported by the Gluecks in One Thousand Juvenile 
Delinquents (Item 194 in the list of selected references appearing in the May, 
1935, Elementary School Journal) was undertaken by the Judge Baker Guidance 
Center. Most of the findings of the Glueck report were corroborated. 


Hitt, Georce E. “Vocational Experience and Interests of Delinquent 
Boys,” Journal of Juvenile Research, X1X (January, 1935), 27-32. 


More than half of fifteen hundred young male offenders sentenced to a reforma- 
tory had started to work while they were still of school age. The author stresses 
the need for more and better vocational guidance in schools. 


KerocH, CoRNELIA R. “A Study of Runaways at a State Correctional 
School for Boys,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XTX (April, 1935), 45- 
61. - 

Runaway boys at Whittier State School of California differ but little as a group 

from a control group representing the general population of the school. The 

two groups were similar in intelligence quotient, age, race, parental occupation, 
and distance of home from school. 


KIRKPATRICK, MILTON E., and LopGE, TOWNSEND. ‘‘Some Factors in 
Truancy,” Mental Hygiene, XTX (October, 1935), 610-18. 


As a result of studying 2,381 truancy cases, the conclusion is reached that 
nearly all confirmed truants were misfits in school; that it is futile for the 
juvenile court to deal constructively with the problem until the school cur- 
riculum and promotion standards are modified. 
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LANE, Howarp A., and Witty, Paut A. ‘“The Mental Ability of De- 
linquent Boys,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XIX (January, 1935), 
ee 
Delinquency and low mental status as measured by tests tend to be related. 
However, in a population of 699 delinquent boys the mental rating was no 
lower than that for non-delinquents from the same racial and environmental 
groups. Other data relate to mental-test comparisons of recidivists and non- 
recidivists, broken versus unbroken homes. 


LopGEN, GEorGE E., and ALPER, BENEDICT S. ‘Survey of Juvenile Proba- 

tion in 65 Counties of Pennsylvania,” Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology, XXVI (November, 1935), 538-55. 
Describes procedures in the juvenile courts and probation departments of 
Pennsylvania. The report covers personnel, procedure in bringing a child to 
court, detention, hearing, investigation, supervision, records and forms, meth- 
ods of holding a child for court, and court hearings. 


Lotz, Epna Rickey. “Emotional Status of the Parents of Problem and 

Psychopathic Children,” School and Society, XLII (August 17, 1935); 
239-40. 
A report is given of 112 intellectually and physically normal children who 
showed behavior and personality maladjustment. Parents of 62 of the chil- 
dren regarded as unstable were themselves markedly maladjusted. The author 
attributed 47 of 48 psychopathic cases to defective heredity. 


Oas, REynotp G. “A Study of Juvenile Delinquency in Van Buren 
County, Michigan,’ Educational News Bulletin, V (June, 1935), 2-7. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan: Western State Teachers College. 

A delinquency survey in a Michigan county based on detailed case histories of 
130 juvenile delinquents appearing in the juvenile courts between 1924 and 
1934. 

Peck, Letcu. ‘“Teachers’ Report of the Problems of Unadjusted School 
Children,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVI (February, 1935), 
12238. 

Each of 175 teachers contributed a case study of a maladjusted pupil and stated 
the problems which caused the child to be considered maladjusted. Among 698 
problems reported, 53 per cent were listed as undesirable personality. 


PorTENIER, LittiANn G. “The ‘Problem Child’ at the Preschool Level,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XTX (February, 1935), 93-100. 


Potential problem children at the preschool level were diagnosed by observa- 
tion, rating, testing, and other means. Results of two projects utilizing the 
newer observation techniques are evaluated. 


SELDON, HENRY D., Jr. “Problems in the Statistical Study of Juvenile 
Delinquency,” Metron, XII (1934), 201-23. 


Data on 6,903 male juvenile delinquents in Cleveland, Ohio, for the years 1928- 
31, inclusive, were statistically treated to determine the degree of association 
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between delinquent tendencies and certain background factors, economic 
status, family and social disorganization, nationality, size of family, and recidi- 
vism. . 


2st. SMITH, ENmD SEVERY. A Study of Twenty-five Adolescent Unmarried 
Mothers in New York City. New York: Salvation Army Women’s Home 
and Hospital (314 East Fifteenth Street), 1935. Pp. 98. 
Data relating to the homes, companions, recreations, and personal traits were 
obtained for a group of adolescent unmarried mothers and compared with 
similar data for a control group of one hundred Girl Reserves. The implica- 
tions of the findings for education are given, and the literature on the subject 
of the report is summarized. 


252, STULLKEN, Epwarp H. “How the Montefiore School Prevents Crime,” 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXVI (July, 1935), 228-34. 
A description of the services in the Montefiore School, a special school connect- 
ed with the public-school system of Chicago, and an evaluation of some of the 
results so far obtained. Progress of pupils on return to regular classes and con- 
duct subsequent to enrolment in the school are considered. 


253. YOUNG, Erte Fiske. ‘The Co-ordinating Council Plan in Los Angeles 
County,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XX VI (May, 1935), 
34-40. 
Description of a co-ordinating council for dealing with juvenile delinquency 
organized in Los Angeles County to unite the many varied agencies handling 
delinquency problems. 


SUPERIOR AND GIFTED CHILDREN 


254. DELA MARE, WALTER JOHN. Early One Morning in the Spring. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. xx+606. 
A book chiefly about children who were prodigies in youth or who became fa- 


mous as adults. Included are biographical data, pictures, and excerpts from 
the children’s diaries and early writings. 


255. HoLLINGworTH, LEtA S. “The Comparative Beauty of the Faces of High- 
ly Intelligent Adolescents,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, XLVII (December, 1935), 268-81. 

Photographs of forty gifted and twenty average adolescents from the same 


population were rated for beauty of face by ten judges. The faces of the highly 
intelligent were judged more beautiful than those of the ordinary group. 


256. LAMson, EpNA E. “High School Achievement of Fifty-six Gifted Chil- 
dren,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLVII 
(September, 1935), 233-38. 

A group of children who attended public-school classes for gifted children 


organized in 1922 maintained a record in scholastic achievement significantly 
superior to that of a control group. 
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257. Lincotn, Epwarp A. “The Stanford Binet I.Q. Changes of Superior 


258 


259 


Children,” School and Society, XLI (April 13, 1935), 519-20. 


Supplements the author’s preliminary study (in Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion, I [March, 1933], 287-92) of Stanford-Binet intelligence-quotient changes 
of superior children. Results of the present study indicate that mean and 
median intelligence quotients for the boys are slightly higher on the final than 
on the first test. The mean for the girls showed a five-point drop, the median 
a four-point drop, but the group as a whole remained in the superior classifica- 
tion. 


. Lincoin, Epwarp A. ‘‘A Study of Changes in the Intelligence Quotients 


of Superior Children,” Journal of Educational Research, XXTX (Decem- 
ber, 1935), 272-75. 

Additional data relating to changes in the Stanford-Binet intelligence quo- 
tients of gifted children are reported in this paper. Over a period of five or 
more years there is more loss than gain. 


. MERRY, FRIEDA KiEFER. ‘Summer Classes for Gifted Children,” Educa- 


tional Method, XIV (April, 1935), 388-90. 


A description of a summer class for a group of gifted children, showing how 
these classes can develop as part of the regular school system. 


260. Myers, GARRY CLEVELAND. “The Social Problem of the Gifted Child,” 


261 


Journal of Exceptional Children, II (October, 1935), 39-43. 


The author believes that the best all-round development of the gifted child 
results when he works at school at his own rate but in a regular class of normal 
children. 


. Witty, Paut A. “The Relative Frequency of Gifted Boys and Girls in 


the Secondary School,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XX 
(November, 1934), 606-12. 

Data for more than twenty-seven thousand boys and girls in Grades IX-XII 
do not indicate that at the high-school level the proportion of gifted boys is 
much greater than the proportion of gifted girls nor support the hypothesis of 
disproportionate male variability at the high-school level. 


BLIND AND PARTIALLY SEEING CHILDREN 


262. FRENCH, R. S. ‘Some Fundamental Considerations in the Reconstruction 


of the Educational Program of a Residential School for the Blind,” 
Teachers Forum for Instructors of Blind Children, VIII (November, 


1935), 37-39- 

Presents an outline of requirements, regarded as ideal by the author, for the 
“educated man” whether he be blind or seeing. School programs should be 
built on these fundamentals, on the basis of which education may lead toward 
fulness of living rather than to the attainment of material things. 
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263. Haves, SAMUEL P. “How To Handle Test Results—a Plea for the Wider 
Use of Group Tests,” Teachers Forum for Instructors of Blind Children, 
VII (May, 1935), 82-85. 


Recommends the use of group tests for teachers of the blind, presents results 
of such tests given in certain schools for the blind, and suggests general pro- 
cedure in dealing with test scores. 


264. KAstRUP, MARGUERITE. “A Study of Occupations of Partially Sighted 
Boys and Girls,” Sight-saving Review, V (September, 1935), 195-203. 


A report of a questionnaire study conducted among the teachers of sight- 
saving classes in Ohio. A total of 233 questionnaires were analyzed, giving 
information concerning the employment of former pupils in sight-saving classes. 
Lists of occupations are given in which former pupils were engaged. Occupa- 
tions considered satisfactory for myopes and for those having low vision are 
indicated in the list. 


265. Lesow1tz, MEveER. ‘“The Blind Student in the High School,” High Points, 
XVII (March, 1935), 11-15. 


The author believes education of the blind in a residential school for the blind 
to be objectionable. He thinks that they should be trained in the regular public 
schools along with seeing children, making use of special aids and special adap- 
tations of material in their training. Describes special procedures followed in 
the Evander Childs High School, New York City. 


266. MAXFIELD, KATHRYN E. “The Welfare of the Visually Handicapped Pre- 
School Child,” Teachers Forum for Instructors of Blind Children, VII 
(March, 1935), 69-71. 


Discusses the problems encountered in the Arthur Sunshine Home for Blind 
Babies in promoting the welfare and training of the children enroiled. Man- 
nerisms and personality problems developing with blindness need special guid- 
ance, which is most effective if it can be given early in the life of the blind pre- 
school child. 


267. Merry, RALPH ViIcKERS. “The Philosophy of an Activity Program for 
Blind Children,” Teachers Forum for Instructors of Blind Children, VII 
(March, 1935), 66-68. 


Calls attention to certain factors that should be considered in introducing 
progressive methods of education into a school for the blind. Emphasizes the 
fact that methods cannot be transferred from seeing children to blind children 
without change and adjustment to the avenues of learning open to the blind 
child. 


268. Prck, OxtveE S. ‘‘Arithmetic Ability of Sight-saving Class Pupils in Cleve- 
land, Ohio,” Sight-saving Review, V (June, 1935), 133-40. 
A reproduction in large type of the Stanford Achievement Test in arithmetic 


was used in a testing experiment with pupils from Grade IV B through Grade 
IX A in Cleveland sight-saving classes. Tests were administered in June, 1933, 
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and June, 1934. The results are summarized and evaluated. They point to the 
conclusion ‘‘that these pupils work to the limit of their mental ability, when giv- 
en enough time and when material is in a form which they can see, regardless 
of the eye defect.” 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


Martens, Evise H. ‘Special Classes for Crippled Children,” Public 
Health Nursing, XXVII (September, 1935), 457-62. 


A statement of the purpose of special classes, of their advantages and limita- 
tions, and of the need of the child for both specialized treatment and normal 
community life. The author advocates the type of special education that will 
segregate only as long as it is necessary to segregate and that will return the 
child to the regular school as soon as he can, with safety and profit, carry on 
his work there. 


MastEN, MaBEt G. “The Nature and Complications of Spastic Paraly- 
sis,” Journal of Exceptional Children, Il (December, 1935), 70-72. 


Considers the various conditions characterized by spastic paralysis, some of the 
common causes of the disorder, and the application of these facts to educational 
practice. 


PECK, ELEANOR BuRNHAM. “Nursery Schools for Crippled Children,” 
Crippled Child, XIII (October, 1935), 85-87. 


Report of a survey of the extent and the work of nursery schools for crippled 
children throughout the country. Gives names of institutions in which such 
schools have been established, lists desirable equipment, and describes activi- 
ties carried on. | 


ROGERS, GLADYS GAGE, and THOMAS, LEAH C. New Pathways for Children 
with Cerebral Palsy. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. xx+168. 


Written by the director of Robin Hood’s Barn and the director of therapeutics 
at the same institution—a camp school for children with cerebral palsy. De- 
scribes methods used for children so afflicted. 


Scott, JAMES A. “The Problem of Orthopedic Play,” Crippled Child, XII 
(April, 1935), 143-45, 165. 
Describes a project carried on in St. Louis to satisfy the recreational needs of 
crippled children through the operation of summer playgrounds at the ortho- 
pedic centers. Considers the principles on the basis of which the activities were 
planned, the program developed, and the results accruing from it. 


SHIRLEY, FRANCES E. “Musical and Dramatic Education of Crippled 
Children,” Crippled Child, XIII (August, 1935), 48-50. 


The author discusses the importance of music and dramatics in the lives of 
crippled children as avenues of creative expression and of reconstructive work. 
Considers some of the difficulties involved and the desirable methods of ap- 
proach. 
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DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


ANDERSON, Tom L. “Vocational Needs of Today,” American Annals of 
the Deaf, LX XX (March, 1935), 105-15. 
Considers readjustments which schools for the deaf should make to prepare 
their pupils for placement in the jobs which are open to the deaf today. Stresses 
the need for more training in the humbler tasks of life and for better adjust- 
ment to home and community living. 


BALLENGER, LuLa, and Zimmer, Louise. ‘Socializing the Deaf and the 
Hearing Child,” Volta Review, XX XVII (July, 1935), 397-400, 440-41. 
An account of an experiment in the Madison Elementary School in Kansas 
City, in which deaf and hard-of-hearing children are housed with normally 
hearing pupils. The objective was to bring about a happier adjustment and 
fellowship between the deaf and the hearing children. 


ConnERY, JuLIA M., and Younc, IRENE B. Voice Building. Washington: 
Volta Bureau, 1935. Pp. go. 
Using the psychological development of the child as a point of departure, the 
authors consider the mechanics of voice production, methods of building the 
speaking voice, and suggestions for a program of voice-building. 


MacDonaLp, CHARLES E. “Counseling the Deaf,” American Annals of 
the Deaf, LX XX (March, 1935), 95-104. 
The principal of the British Columbia School (Vancouver) sets forth the need 
for vocational counseling in schools for the deaf and makes suggestions regard- 
ing methods, organization, equipment, interviews, and other factors involved. 


MoosEAvu, MINNIE L. “Hearing Conservation in Pasadena,” Volta Review, 
XXXVII (September, 1935), 535-36, 550. 
Describes the hearing-conservation program which has been in effect in the 
Pasadena school system for the past ten years. The children constitute a home- 
room unit known as a “hearing-conservation class,”’ in which lip reading and 
speech are taught to all and supplemental instruction in subject matter is 
given as needed. From this class each child goes out into the regular classes 
of hearing pupils as he is able to profit by the instruction given in particular 
fields. 

Peck, ANNETTA W. “‘Audiometer Problems,” Public Health Nursing, 
XXVII (October, 1935), 534-38. 


Describes a CWA project in which 176 unappointed teachers were used to test 
the hearing of more than 600,000 school children in 595 schools, under the lead- 
ership of the New York League for the Hard of Hearing. 


DELICATE CHILDREN 
BisHop, Louis FAuGERES, Jr. “Hobby Guidance for Children with 


Handicapped Hearts,” Occupations, XIV (December, 1935), 233-37. 


Points out the values of hobbies for ‘improvement in physical and mental 
health, education (which includes skill), happiness, better balance, broader 
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viewpoint, congenial companionship, and harmony in the family.” Suggests 
possible hobbies and ways in which an interest in them can be aroused for chil- 
dren with cardiac difficulties. - 


282. NESS, JESSIE A. “Occupational Therapy for Children,” American Journal 
of Nursing, XX XV (December, 1935), 1109-16. 


Discusses desirable activities for convalescent children designed to aid recov- 
ery and at the same time to interest and provide recreational outlets. 


283. STRACHAN, LouIse. ‘‘New Ways for Old in the Care of Delicate Children,” 
Journal of Exceptional Children, IL (December, 1935), 60-65. 


The director of Child Health Education of the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion discusses the development of the movement for open-air schools. Increas- 
ing emphasis has been placed on rest as an important addition to fresh air and 
food in the treatment of delicate children. Sentiment has grown, too, toward pro- 
vision for these children in the regular program of the school instead of in 
special classes. Finally, the importance of a health program for a// children is 
emphasized. 


284. WALLIN, J. E. WALLACE. “The Support of Fresh-Air Classes during the 
Economic Depression,” Elementary School Journal, XXXV_ (April, 
1935), 597-605. 
Sets forth information received by means of questionnaires from twenty-three 
cities of the Middle West, the East, and the South, with populations between 
seventy thousand and seven million, concerning present status of fresh-air 
classes, 


SPEECH DEFECTIVES 


285. BLANTON, SMILEY, and BLANTON, MARGARET GRAY. For Stutterers. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. xii+ 192. 
Addressed primarily to stutterers and based on the author’s theory that stut- 
tering is caused by some emotional disturbance. Discusses treatment on this 
basis, looking toward the recovery of normal speech. Considers also other 
theories of cause and treatment. 


286. BRYNGELSON, Bryne. “A Method of Stuttering,’ Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, XXX (July-September, 1935), 194-08. 
Discusses a unique type of therapy for the relief of stutterers based on the 
practice of voluntary stuttering by the patient, which appears to set up a center 
of speech control. The author believes that ‘“‘stuttering is a deep-seated neuro- 
logical disturbance of the central nervous system.” 


287. BRYNGELSON, Bryne. ‘‘Sidedness as an Etiological Factor in Stuttering,” 
Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLVIL (Sep- 
tember, 1935), 204-17. 

A discussion of sidedness and its relation to stuttering based on an analysis 
of seven hundred clinical stuttering patients. The author’s experience leads 
him to believe that “the best guaranty for normal reading, writing, and 
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speaking is one-sidedness . .. .” and he recommends “‘to parents and teachers 
that they give every child complete freedom to express spontaneously a prefer- 
ence for one side in motor activities.” 


288. BRYNGELSON, BRyNG. “Speech Problems and Speech Care,” Hygeia, XIII 
(October, 1935), 888-90. 
Reviews the common types and causes of speech disorders and gives suggestions 
to teachers and parents of children with speech handicaps. Cautions against a 
shift of a child’s handedness, which disturbs the pattern of brain dominance. 


289. TRAVIS, LEE Epwarp. “‘A Point of View in Speech Correction,” Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, XXII (February, 1936), 57-61. 
“Tn the diagnosis and treatment of a person with a speech defect .. . . one must 
be aware of the two fundamental principles: that of individual variation and 
that of individual unity. Hence, it is most essential to consider a speech defect 
as a deviation of the whole person.” On the basis of this principle, the author 
emphasizes the need of studying the total personality and of reorganizing ‘“‘the 
damaged person into a new unified whole.” 


GENERAL REFERENCES 


290. BERRY, CHARLES Scott. How the Teacher May Help the Exceptional Child. 
Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University Press, 1935 (revised). Pp. 24. 
Prepared primarily to aid the regular grade teacher in the education of excep- 
tional children who are in her classroom. 


291. CORNELL, ETHEL L. Special Provision for Mentally Retarded and Gifted 

Children in New York State. University of the State of New York Bulle- 
tin, No. 1070. Albany, New York: University of the State of New York 
Press, 1935. Pp. 36. 
A study undertaken by the Regents’ Commission on Mentally Retarded and 
Gifted Children to determine needs for special provision for exceptional chil- 
dren in the state. Replies to a questionnaire relating to the incidence of ex- 
ceptional children and special-class provisions were returned by 178 com- 
munities. 


292. FREEMAN, FRANK S. “Who Is the Exceptional Child?” Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, XXI (December, 1935), 672-85. 
“The purpose of this article [is] to point out and characterize briefly the prin- 
cipal types of exceptional children who are to be found in our public schools.” 
Emphasizes the need and the value of special educational facilities for the 
groups under consideration. 


293. Martens, Exist H. (Compiler). Co-ordination of Effort for the Education 
of Exceptional Children. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 
7, 1935. Pp. vit+82. 
Report of a conference called by the United States Office of Education to con- 
sider the possibilities of greater co-ordination of effort among the national 
agencies devoted to the interests of various types of exceptional children. 
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294. Martens, Extse H. “For Exceptional Children,” School Life, XXI 
(December, 1935), 86, 92. 


A consideration of the organization within state departments of education 
directed toward promoting special educational facilities for exceptional chil- 
dren on a state-wide basis. Proper administrative and supervisory services are 
highly important to the successful development of the program. 


295. MARTENS, EisE H. “Co-ordination for Exceptional Children,” School 
Life, XXI (January, 1936), 126-28. 


Discusses existing plans for co-ordinating services directed toward adjustment 
for exceptional children. Both state and local phases of the problem are con- 
sidered as it is related to the educational program. 


296. MARTENS, ExisE H. “Exceptional Children and the Depression,” School 
Life, XXI (February, 1936), 156-57, 161. 
Discusses the developments that have taken place in the education of excep- 
tional children since 1930. The statistics cited show that the program has, 
on the whole, moved steadily ahead in spite of necessary curtailments in indi- 
vidual localities. 


207) Smith College Studies in Social Work, V and VI (1934-35 and 1935-36). 


Students of the Smith College School for Social Work have been engaged for 
several years in studying the effectiveness of treatment in child-guidance clin- 
ics throughout the country. Included in the resulting publications are reports 
relating to study and treatment of behavior problems; psychotic, nervous, and 
unstable children; children with delinquent tendencies; foster children; bright 
children who fail at school, and truants. 


Cducational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES y 


A treatment of education during the child’s early years. —Current movements in 


ers and supervisors of lower-school work who desire information concerning the 
means through which nuinsery school, kindergarten, and primary work may be 
integrated. f 

As the title indicates, the’ author includes the nursery school as well as the 

kindergarten in her discussion. “The general contents of the book are suggested 
by such chapter headings as the “following: “Thé Changing Primary School,” 
“Method and the New Curriculum, ” “Planning the Units of Work,” “The 
Housing and Equipment of the Lower, School,” “Number, Science, and Health 
Education in the Lower School,” “Character Education in the Lower School,” 
“Records and Record-keeping,”’ and “The Profession of Lower-School Teach- 
ing. ” 
The chapter on “The Changing P iN “School” traces the growth of pri- 
mary education, showing how its s¢ope has been broadened, its methods im- 
proved, and its emphasis shifted from the rie to the child. The author 
states that “these changes have/been wrought through the progress of educa- 
tional psychology, the growth of the humanitarian attitude, and the coming of a 
democratic philosophy of ed éation” (D.a-5)k Again’ he states, ‘“We now think 
that a child is best prepare q or the future by living full y and Condes in the 
present” (p. 35). | ’ 

The problem of integra ean at the lower-school level, Maint is one of the most 
important of present-day educational problems, brings up these questions for 
consideration: How ean the school at each age level engage'the child’s time and 
attention most profit ably? Which activities does he undertak ce at each age level 
with the greatest,interest and with profit to himself? 

The proper use of materials must be considered in Ne to answer 


t Tise Forest, The School for the Child from Two to Eight. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1935. 
Pp. x-+286. $1.80. % 


gent of highly trainedspecialists. Ilse Forest has prepared a book' to assist teach- 
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